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The Man for the Ministry Today’ 
By Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D. 


WEN WISTER, in his novel “The 

Virginian,” puts into the mouth 

ot one of his characters this sentence: 

“But I'll tell you this: ‘A middlin’ doc- 

tor is a poor thing, and a middlin’ law- 

yer is a poor thing, but keep me from 
a middlin’ man of God.’”’ 

The Church of Jesus Christ does not 
need more ministers today. Every one 
of our large denominations has _ its 
pathetic list of unemployed clergymen, 
men who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to find a congregation which 
desires their ministry, middlin’ or per- 
haps a little under middlin’ men of God 
in efficiency. The minister is the leader 
of the Church, and no middlin’ man, 
middlin’ in industry, in sincerity, in tact, 
in faith, in enthusiasm, can be a leader. 
There are three classes of men who oc- 
casionally slip into the Christian min- 
istry, much to their own discomfort and 
to the detriment of the Church of 
Christ, and in stating the kind of men 
who ought to go into the ministry it 
is but fair to name some of those who 
certainly ought not. 

The first is he who is not prepared 
to try sincerely himself to be and do all 
that he asks of anybody else. The min- 
ister is to be a leader, not a driver. In- 
fluence is largely a matter of suction. 
An express train as it whizzes past a 
platform catches up bits of paper and 
carries them along in its wake. The 
man who is moving indefatigably in 
Christian tasks creates a vacuum in his 
parish into which others are caught up 
and carried on behind him. 

Second, no man ought to go into the 
Christian ministry who is not prepared 
to make this ministry his sole, his ex- 





clusive life-work. No man today. can 
be a minister and something besides and 
be really useful in that divine calling. 
The minister’s office is wherever he is, 
and his hours whenever anybody needs 
him. Though he goes away on a va- 
cation and tries to get the immediate 
problems of his parish out of his mind, 
he must always carry his people on his 
heart. Every bit of renewed physical 
energy that comes to him, every new 
idea he gets from the reading of a book 
or a newspaper, every fresh inspiration 
from a sight of God’s green earth, has 
all to be consecrated to the task of 
leadership in the Christian Church. 

And third, no man ought to go into 
the Christian ministry who is not an 
enthusiast for Jesus Christ and the cause 
of His Kingdom. Enthusiasts are the 
only proselytizers. It is the man who 
has no other hobby, who can think of 
nothing else that he would rather do 
than bring men and women to Jesus 
Christ and set up the kingdom of 
justice and kindness and faithfulness in 
the earth, who is fit to be the leader of 
the Christian hosts. As Phillips Brooks 
once put it, “Joy in one’s work is the 
consummate tool.” 

And now, after a negative prelude, 
let me take up a number of instances 
of men who ought perhaps to be in the 
Christian ministry, but who feel that 
certain things stand in the way. 

In the first place, there is the man 
who feels an inward prompting to be 
a minister of Jesus Christ, but who at 
the same time feels himself out of sym- 
pathy with the Christian Church as he 
sees it today, thinks a good deal of his 
differences with ideas accepted in the 


° Condensed from an address given at the Northfield Student Conference. 
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Church, and feels perhaps that a good 
deal of church work as he knows it 
would be most uncongenial to him. One 
must always remember that one has to 
start with things as they are in order 
to make them things as one would like 
them to be. Facing the facts of the 
situation as they are today, what agency 
is there better adapted, more strategic- 
ally situated, more forcefully accom- 
plishing the work of the Kingdom than 
the organized Christian Church? Our 
Lord Jesus was born in the Jewish 
church, received on the eighth day the 
symbol of circumcision, signifying His 
membership in that body, grew up in its 
temple and synagogue, was a regular 
attendant at its worship, used its pul- 
pits to proclaim His message, found His 
own religious fellowship within its com- 
munion, and never left the Jewish 
church until it took Him and crucified 
Him. There were many ideas in the 
creed of the Jewish church which must 
have struck Him as incomplete and im- 
perfect; there were many phrases in the 
prayers of the synagogue service into 
which He could not enter fully; there 
were certain statements in connection 
with its ritual and ceremonies with 
which one feels He must have had but 
little sympathy; and yet because the 
Jewish church seemed to Him the best 
tool that He could find in the life of 
Palestine for His purposes, He used it, 
stayed in its fellowship and strove to 
remake it more in conformity with His 
own ideal, 

Any man who is absolutely satisfied 
with the creed of any church as it 
stands today, who is perfectly contented 
with its methods of work, ought not to 
go into the ministry. That man _ will 
not be a factor for advance, but a factor 
for stagnation. If it is mere theological 
dissent that holds a man out, let me say 
this, that if any two, three, four or five 
of us were to attempt to draw up a 
reasonably complete statement of the 
things that we believe, we would find 
that in order to get a statement that 
would suit even two, those two would 
have to compromise. That is just ex- 
actly what happened in every one of the 
historic creeds. No one ever satisfied 
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every man that made it. They were all 
compromises. And any man that ac- 
cepts a document verbatim, taking every- 
thing in it, and any man that is per- 
fectly content with the things he finds 
in the Church today, is not the man for 
a leader. God expects His Church to 
move forward, forward in methods, for- 
ward in thought, forward in service, 
and only those whose cry is “on” can 
properly be Christian ministers. 

Then, second, there is a much com- 
moner type of man, I| think, who 
shrinks from the ministry, much as he 
would like to be a leader of the Chris- 
tian host, because he feels that he could 
not talk frankly in public upon the 
deepest things in his life. The most 
effective speakers have never been the 
glibbest talkers. There is such a thing 
as a fatal fluency, particularly when one 
speaks about religious things. I sup- 
pose one of the most successful speeches 
ever recorded was the speech which most 
of us learned as schoolboys, beginning: 
“I am no orator, but, as you know me all, 
a plain, blunt man, that loves my 
friend.” A plain, blunt man that loves 
his friend, that is the first qualification 
for a successful minister of Jesus 
Christ. 

And then, third, there is the man who 
feels that his own religious experience 
is so limited, his own grip on the great 
truth of God as it is revealed in Jesus 
Christ so meagre, that he hesitates to 
attempt to instruct his fellows. But 
God asks no man to say more than that 
of which he is absolutely sure. A man 
may have to say, “One thing I know, 
that Jesus Christ makes life seem rea- 
sonable to me as nobody else does. One 
thing I know, that loyalty to Jesus 
Christ gives me zest to do things I[ 
could not otherwise do. One thing I 
know, Jesus Christ gives me strength 
to bear things that otherwise I could 
not stand. One thing I know, that 
Jesus Christ gives me a life purpose 
that fills all my life with a meaning 
that I cannot find anywhere else.” Now 
that one thing that a man knows and 
of which he can say, “I speak that I 
do know, and I testify that I have 
seen,’ is what God expects him to say. 
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How in the world can my little expe- 
rience of God do for a great company 
of people? But your experience, my 
experience, of God, however meagre it 
is, provided it is a real experience, 
something we know God has done for 
us or through us, is a window through 
which we look out and see God, and 
we can draw our brothers up to it, say- 
ing, “Look out and see.” See what | 
see? Not at all. No two pairs of eyes 
ever saw the same thing in the same 
landscape. We sce what we bring with 
us the eyes to see. God, in the in- 
finite richness of His personality, adapts 
His manifestation to every eye that 
looks to Him. I suppose every minister 
has this experience. He is like one of 
those disciples facing the five thousand, 
having in his hands barely enough bread 
and fish to make a scanty meal for him- 
self, and yet as he distributes it there 
is enough for all and to spare. 

And then, there is the man who feels 
that the ministry is a very conspicuous 
position in life. He shrinks in modesty 
from becoming a guide and leader of 
his fellow men in these most sacred 
things; and the more sincere we are 
and the more thoughtful and the more 
truly we realize what it is to speak to 
men as though God Himself spoke by 
us, the more we shrink back. We are 
to be fishers of men, and the first rule 
of the angler is, keep oneself out of 
sight. The shadow on the brook will 
scare the trout, and the shadow of self 
on sermons or parish work or the plans 
for the Church’s advancement mars 
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everything. One has to get on with all 
kinds of people, and one has often to 
subordinate one’s own preferences, lay- 
ing aside one’s prejudices, taking peo- 
ple as one finds them, conciliating here, 
giving in there, accommodating there, 
striving incessantly to adapt oneself to 
every varied situation and person. If 
one does not, one is likely to become a 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

In the Continental cathedrals you will 
fall in with two kinds of guides. One 
takes you up before a sacred painting 
asd hurries through a lot of facts, what 
this man has said and that man _ no- 
ticed, and this point, that point and the 
other, until you go away with a con- 
fused jumble in your mind and, per- 
haps, with some reminiscence of pecu- 
liarities in his voice or gesture or mis- 
pronunciation of the English language. 
The other sort of guide takes you up 
reverently, draws aside the curtain, 
steps back, and leaves you standing be- 
fore the sacred scene, so that you go 
away forgetting all about the guide. 
you do not remember what he looked 
like or what he said, but you have a 
new and distinct impression of your 
Lord as a master hand strove to in- 
terpret Him to you on the canvas. 
Whenever a man says what is to him 
profoundly true he forgets himself in 
the largeness of the truth. As Mrs. 
Browning puts it in “Aurora Leigh”: 


“How sure it is, that if we say a true thing 
At once we feel ’tis God’s, not ours, 
And pass it on as bread at sacrament. 
We taste and pass, nor handle for a moment 
As though we had any claim to such.” 


Call for the Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 


HE Christian students of the world 
are being drawn together more 

and more closely from year to year 
through the influence of international 
student conferences, through the inter- 
change of the visits of students of dif- 
ferent nations, through the work of 
traveling secretaries of the Christian 
student movements, and through the 
dissemination of student periodicals and 


other literature, bringing about wider 
intelligence concerning student life and 
conditions. The strongest and most 
vital tie, however, which is binding to- 
gether the students of different lands is 
that of united intercession. Who can 
measure the power of the union of the 
Christian students of the world in 
definite prayer for objects of common 
interest? Unquestionably, the greatest 
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advances in the work of Christ among 
students are traceable to such union in 
prayer. 

With a stronger confidence than ever, 
therefore, the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
appoint as a Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, February 9, 1908, the 
second Sunday of the month, which cor- 
responds to the day observed each year 
for the past twelve years. Our com- 
mittee call upon all the members of 
Christian student Associations and 
Unions throughout the world and upon 
all Christians interested in the progress 
of Christ's Kingdom in and through 
students to unite in the observance of 
this day. 

To guide Christian organizations of 
students in ensuring the most helpful 
observance of the day, the following 
suggestions, based on the experience of 
other years, are given: 

1. Let the officers of the Association 
or Union and the leading workers come 
together to devise plans for the proper 
use of the day. This Call should be 
read and, after prayerful discussion, the 
best plans should be made for the Day 
of Prayer. 

2. Arrange for one meeting of Chris- 
tian students to be devoted primarily to 
intercession. The “Grounds for Thanks- 
giving” and the “Objects for Interces- 
sion” appended to this Call might be 
used in this meeting. Special consid- 
erations and requests concerning stu- 
dents of the national student movement 
to which the particular organization be- 
longs may be added. The meeting 
might well be opened by a brief address 
on the importance and need of prayer 
for students and by emphasizing Scrip- 
tural principles which enforce the value 
of intercession. Most of the time, how- 
ever, had best be devoted to prayer. 

3. An increasing number of Associa- 
tions make the Day of Prayer an occa- 
sion for inaugurating special efforts to 
present the claims of Christ upon the 
lives of students. To this end it is de- 


sirable, when possible, to devote the day 
before or the day after the Day of 
Prayer, as well as the Day of Prayer 
itself, 


to a series of special meet- 
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ings in which the claims of Christ and 
of His Kingdom are pressed upon the 
minds and hearts of students. No effort 
should be spared to secure the help of 
the men whose words will come with 
most power to students. 

4. Appeal to the clergy and ministers 
of the different churches to preach ser- 
mons calculated to deepen the interest 
of Christians in the work of Christ 
among students, to influence parents 
to dedicate their children to lives of 
Christian service, and to arouse the 
spirit of prayer on behalf of students. 
Also request editors of religious peri- 
odicals to reprint this Call and to write 
editorials on subjects germane to the 
objects of the Day of Prayer. 

5. Vigilantly guard against the perils 
which, if not avoided or overcome, will 
prevent the deepest results of the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer. Among 
these perils are the following: 

To devote the day to public addresses 
and discussions. No amount of speak- 
ing on the importance of prayer and the 
needs of men can ever take the place 
of actual intercession. 

To drift into a formal and perfunctory 
observance of the day. This may best 
be prevented by the leaders devoting 
some time to reflection as to the mean- 
ing of prayer and on the facts showing 
the deep need of intercession. 

To neglect to prepare thoroughly in 
secret for the observance of the day. 
The more Christians can be led to de- 
vote themselves to prayer in secret the 
more powerful and helpful will be the 
meetings for united intercession. 

To permit inefficient leadership of the 
meetings and activities of the day. At 
all costs have leaders who feel deeply 
the sense of solemn responsibility for 
a right observance of the day, who 
really believe that prayer is the most im- 
portant form of service, and who have 
an unshakable conviction that prayer is 
the secret of the largest manifestation 
of supernatural power. The faith and 
earnestness of such workers will become 
contagious and will be communicated to 
many others. 

The Christian religion is a_ super- 
natural religion. All its characteristic 
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triumphs bear the marks of the super- 
natural and were originated in prayer. 
Is not the great need, in all our student 
communities throughout the world, that 
of a greater manifestation of supernat- 
ural power—fresh evidences of the 
reality of the working of the living 
Christ? To this end let us give our- 
selves unto prayer. 


On behalf of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 


KARL Fries, Chairman. 
Joun R. Morr, 
General Secretary. 


3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
December 2, 1907. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING 


For the marked manner in which 
prayer for the Federation Conference 
in Tokyo has been answered. 

For the fact that the evangelistic cam- 
paign among the students of Japan ex- 
erted such a deep and widespread in- 
fluence. 

l‘or the blessing attending the tours 
of different representatives of the Fed- 
eration, especially in the Far East. 

lor the encouraging beginnings of 
Christian work among the students of 
Latin America, particularly in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba and Mexico. 

For continued great advance among 
students in Bible study and in the study 
of home and foreign missions, with all 
that this makes possible in the way of 
improved Christian leadership. 
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OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION 


Pray for the wise following up of 
the results of the Conference of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union in 
Liverpool in January and the pressing 
of the advantage which that Conference 
has afforded. 

l‘or laborers, especially that more stu- 
dents of ability may devote themselves 
to the Christian ministry at home and 
abroad, and for leaders of God’s own 
appointment for the various national 
student movements. 

That the Christian student movements 
of Japan, China and India may be espe- 
cially endued with power to improve 
the unprecedented opportunities in Asia 
for the spread of the Gospel. 

That all those who have confessed 
Christ in the Far East through the 
Tokyo Conference and its accompanying 
work may stand fast in the faith and 
acquit themselves like strong men. 

That the work which is being carried 
on among the Chinese and Korean stu- 
dents in Tokyo may be attended with 
marked evidences of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

That the Federation workers may be 
divinely guided as they study the prob- 
lems in connection with rendering a 
more helpful service to the students of 
Greek and Roman Catholic countries. 

For the unity among all Christ’s fol- 
lowers for which He Himself prayed 
in order that the world may believe. 

lor the new Federation periodical, 
that it may fulfill its mission in binding 
our universities together in the ties of 
understanding, love and intercession. 


The Evangelistic Meeting 
By Charles D. Hurrey 


O conduct successfully each year a 
T series of evangelistic meetings in 
which men shall declare and renew 
their allegiance to Christ should be the 
ambition and policy of every Associa- 
tion. If this plan is to be executed 
some Association leaders must de- 


_termine now to devote hours and days 


to prayerful effort. The results will 


depend so largely upon the knowledge 
and spirit of those who manage the 
campaign that a few suggestions from 
experience may be worthy of considera: 
tion. 

Unless ten or twelve faithful and effi- 
cient Christian men, willing to assume 
definite responsibility, can be enlisted, 
there is little hope of a fruitful cam- 
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paign. To this inner circle of men is 
given the task of promoting prayer and 
individual work in groups and person- 
ally. Moreover, they should secure the 
co-operation of the several pastors and 
Christian professors. They must decide 
upon the best time and place for the 
meetings, secure the speaker, and skill- 
fully handle the advertising. In the 
preliminary arrangements the following 
important details should not be over- 
looked : 

Heat, light and ventilation of a room 
that will comfortably seat all who at- 
tend; a sufficient number of good song 
books; competent musician and leader 
of singing, and some special music. It 
is also essential that there be available 
a corps of popular ushers. The presi- 
dent of the institution or a favorite 
professor may be invited to preside at 
the opening meeting. If possible, the 
committee should secure a smaller room 
adjoining or near the large meeting 
place for after meetings, and a com- 
fortable, centrally located room or office 
for private interviews with the speaker. 

Shortly after the speaker arrives he 
should have an opportunity of meeting 
the most active Christian men for prayer 
and discussion. At this conference he 
can outline his methods of work and in- 
spire the workers to furnish him every 
facility for coming into personal con- 
tact with the non-Christian men. Inas- 
much as the subsequent meetings of the 
campaign depend largely on the suc- 
cess of the first gathering, it is exceed- 
ingly important that each Christian man 
accompany one of his non-Christian 
friends to the meeting, and introduce 
him to the speaker, with whom an in- 
terview should be arranged. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, which should 
begin and close promptly, announce- 
ments should be made of the second 
large meeting, and the various leaders 
should be alert to improve opportunities 
for tactfully leading men to decision 
by opening the way for them to have 
a talk with the speaker, and by friendly 
conversation on the way home. 

During the campaign the dependable 
men should be called together daily for 
prayer and assignment to definite indi- 
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viduals or sections of the student com- 
munity for personal cultivation. It is 
obviously important that personal invi- 
tations be extended, especially to those 
men who are most liable to remain 
away. A certain portion of the speak- 
er’s time each day will be given to in- 
terviews, and a reliable man should ar- 
range his schedule as those desiring a 
private talk report to him. In many in- 
stitutions some very telling work can 
be accomplished by arranging special 
meetings of fraternity men and athletic 
leaders, at which the speaker may de- 
liver a forceful message and open the 
way for subsequent work. 

After the final meeting the speaker 
will undoubtedly secure the names of 
all who have made any declaration per- 
taining to the Christian life, and will 
probably give them advice regarding 
their habits; he will also meet the inner 
circle of men to offer suggestions as 
to conserving results. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of following up very carefully each man 
who has made a decision during the 
campaign. In order to accomplish this 
most effectively the Christian leaders 
should agree to cultivate personally the 
friendship of these men. As soon as 
possible Bible classes should be formed 
for the new recruits and, in addition 
to their joining some church, they 
should take an active part in some phase 
of the Association work. 

Growing out of experience in many 
campaigns are the following suggestions: 

(1.) Avoid unnatural congratulations 
of those who announce a decision. (2.) 
Avoid giving the impression of work- 
ing “on the sly,” by speaking in sub- 
dued tones or giving other evidence of 
unreality. (3.) Keep the name of the 
Association in the background, and let 
the campaign be known as a college or 
university enterprise. (4.) All of the 
activities should be characterized by the 
utmost frankness and confidence in the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. 
(5.) No price is too great for the lead- 
ers to pay that they may have the in- 
timate presence of Him whose example, 
death and victorious life can conquer 
every foe. 
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Chinese Students in Japan 
By C. T. Wang 


Mr. Wang, who was formerly president of the Tientsin Association, had a large share in inaugurating the 


work among the Chinese students in Tokyo. 


PIRITUAL war has been waged 
S upon China, the strongho!d of 
heathen darkness, for a hundred years, 
but it is not yet taken, nor even shaken. 
To be sure, the armies of Christ have 
gotten a footing in the field; have es- 
tablished a line of fortresses about it, 
and have begun systematically the long 
siege, looking forward to the time when 
“every tongue shall confess to God.” 

The Chinese have been noted for 
their conservatism. They cling to what 
they know and believe to be good for 
them. This is by no means a weak 
characteristic. What nation has pre- 
served itself against the vicissitudes of 
life, internal turmoils and external in- 
vasions for such a long time as China? 
She has been invaded by barbarians 
from the north, the east, the south, the 
west; she has had twenty-three dynas- 
ties, besides a multitude of uprisings 
and rebellions; she has been twice 
conquered and ruled over by Tartars. 
Nevertheless, she emerges today as 
she was three thousand years ago. Her 
civilization, her literature, her govern- 
ment remains the same, and even the 
so-called conquerors are thoroughly ab- 
sorbed and naturalized. This is due to 
the tenacity and conservatism of her 
people. 

Perhaps someone might remark that 
since the Chinese oppose any change, 
what good is it to give them Christian- 
ity, for they will not accept it. That 
is a mistaken view of Chinese conserva- 
tism. They hold fast what they be- 
lieve ‘to be right, but as soon as they 
are convinced that something is better, 
they willingly adopt it. Buddhism is 
not of Chinese origin, and was intro- 
duced into China after Confucianism 
and Taoism had their sway, and yet it 
was accepted and is now one of the 
three principal religions in China, be- 
cause it supplied spiritual needs of the 
people which the other two did not. 
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He is now studying at the University of Michigan.—Editor. 


What better proof can be given of 
their willingness to effect a change for 
something better than the migration of 
a body of students, no less than 15,000 
in number, to Japan and hundreds to 
America and European countries for 
the purpose of seeking a new educa- 
tion? Hitherto China has been the 
Rome of the East. The barbarous 
tribes around her were tamed and civ- 
ilized by her and were taught her lit- 
erature. The surrounding countries re- 
ceived their civilization from China. 
Korea studied our literature, adopted 
our customs and copied our form of 
government. So did Japan. When 
China first came into contact with the 
Occident she treated the “barbarians 
from the western ocean” with impu- 
dence, then with indifference, and final- 
ly smarting under repeated humiliation 
at their hands and from Japan—a coun- 
try that has hitherto been of little sig- 
nificance, now suddenly risen up by 
adopting the ways of the barbarians— 
she began to wake up and see what the 
matter was. To her astonishment she 
found that she was outdone. She must 
either lag behind in the world’s march 
of civilization or assert herself and take 
her proper place among the nations. 
The great exodus of students to foreign 
countries is a direct result of this reali- 
zation. 

In the annals of what country, at 
any time, could you read of such a large 
number of students going abroad with 
open minds and willing hearts to re- 
ceive instruction? They want to know 
the best the world has to give in in- 
dustry, commerce, science. _ politics, 
education and religion. What other 
time has there been such a movement 
among the Chinese, who dearly love to 
stay at home, to leave for distant lands 
for the purpose of study? They are 
free from home prejudice and family 
ties. I was told that there were more 














\ SMALL GROUP OF THE CHRISTIAN CHINESE STUDENTS IN TOKYO. 
In the two front rows are the first Chinese students baptized in Japan, the wives of two secretaries and 
a pastor on their left. In the two back rows are older Christians. 


Japanese students converted, in pro- 
portion of course, in America than at 
home. I found this to be true with 
the Chinese students in Japan. Many 
students who attended our bible classes 
and religious meetings told us_ that 
they had never cared to go to church 
or a preaching place in China, either 
because of the derision of their home 
folks or actuated by prejudice against 
the Christian religion without trying to 


really understand it. Now they are 
free from such fear and are wanting to 
know what Christianity is. Truth will 


certainly find its believer. 
These students have come 
corner of our vast empire; from the 
borders of Siberia to the Tropic of 
Cancer, from the mouth of the Yangtse 
river to the highlands of Thibet. More 
than ninety per cent. of them are in 
the city of Tokyo, which is as much 
the educational as the political center of 
Japan. They speak scores of dialects 
at home, but, blending together like 
this, a national language will be the 


from every 


natural outcome. The Mandarin is 
understood by every one of them. Mis- 
sionaries have to travel thousands of 
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miles and learn tens of dialects in order 
to preach to them in China. Now they 
can speak one dialect in a big audi- 
torium and be understood by all. 
These students represent the most in- 
fluential classes of China—the literati, 
children of wealthy families, all of 
whom are highly cultured and well 
versed in Chinese literature. They are 
already serving as the eyes and ears of 
the Chinese Government by reporting 
what they see and hear abroad, and as 
soon as they are matriculated they will 
go through a competitive examination 
on what they have learned. All suc- 
cessful candidates are given responsi- 
ble and influential positions. Hitherto, 
Christianity has been withstood most 


staunchly by the student class. What a 
great difference it will make if these 


future leaders and teachers are favor- 
ably impressed with the purity, grandeur 
and life-giving power of Christ’s teach- 
ings, even if they are not wholly con- 
verted? They will, the Japanese 
students returning from America and 
England did thirty years ago, reorganize 
their government and educational insti- 
tutions with a friendly attitude toward 
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Christianity. Is not this an opportunity 
of the ages? 

Let me now tell briefly what has been 
done so far by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association among the Chinese stu- 
dents in Tokyo, and then make a few 
suggestions that, in the opinion of the 
workers now on the field and others 
that are at their back, are urgently nec- 
essary. 

The work began in a very small way. 
Two secretaries were sent over in the 
spring of 1906, of whom the writer was 
one. On our arrival we found that, of 
the great number of Chinese students in 
Tokyo, not more than half a dozen were 
Christians. This revealed the fact that, 
after a century of missionary activity, 
the student class has not yet been 
reached. Though few in number, they 
formed the nucleus of the work, and 
were the leaven that was to leaven the 
whole body. Beginning in a little room 
rented from the Japanese Association, 
and reaching only a few of the stu- 
dents, the work steadily grew till, six 
months later, even the building specially 
erected for the work by the Japanese 
Association, with ten spacious rooms, 
proved to be too small to hold the 
large numbers that came to the relig- 
ious meetings and educational classes. 
The number of secretaries was raised 
from two to five, with a corresponding 
increase of teachers. A little later a 
branch Association was organized. The 
house rented for the purpose was also 
crowded out. The end of June, 1907, 
saw the conversion of 250, an enrolment 
of over 500 students in the educational 
classes, and an influence exercised over 
5,000 of the student body. This rough 
outline gives a glimpse of the progress 
of the work in the course of eighteen 
months. 

It is not to be imagined that these 
students study at one place or live near 
one another. They are in no less than 
fourteen different schools, from middle 
school up to college. They are scat- 
tered over a wide area, and in order to 
reach them a large force is necessary. 
The secretarial force now on the field 
is far from adequate. Suppose in the 
city of New York there were scattered 


ten thousand of a certain class of young 
men whom you wished to reach. Would 
a force of five secretaries be sufficient 
successfully to accomplish that end? 
Tokyo is not very much smaller in area 
than New York. 

Last year the secretaries of the Tokyo 
Association and of the Chinese Associa- 
tion, of Tokyo, had an interview with 
Count Okuma. The great statesman of 
Japan, in his characteristic frankness 
and directness, remarked, in the course 
of conversation: “When our students 
first went abroad to pursue their edu- 
cation in America and England, they 
were received in Christian homes, and 
the influence and spirit they received 
there meant more to them and to Japan 
than mere book study. We are sorry 
we have no such homes to receive the 
large number of Chinese students that 
come to our country. The old stand- 
ard of morality has been swept off, 
while the new is not yet formed, and 
the young men are exposed to very 
grave and serious temptations.” Cer- 
tainly they are! Cut loose from the 
counsels and supervision of parents, they 
suddenly find themselves in the midst of 
a large city, where, as in every other 
large city, the gate that leads to vice 
and immorality is wide and the way is 
broad. To minimize these dangers, the 
most effective means is to provide 
dormitories, each under the care of a 
secretary. The dormitories started by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the Japanese students have proved 
to be a great success. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion would be very unchristian if the 
physical side of the three-sided nature 
of man were slighted. Most of the 
schools in which the young men study 
do not provide any means for the de- 
velopment of the body. It would be 
out of place for me to speak of the ne- 
cessity of physical exercise to Associa- 
tion men. After having been in the 
work from its beginning, I deem that an 
athletic field of fair size is much needed, 
and will add very materially to the effi- 
ciency of the work. 

Finally, a permanent building, as a 
headquarters for the work, is extremely 
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desirable. The present building, which 
is an extension of the main building of 
the Tokyo Association, is quite centrally 
located, but it has no auditorium of its 
own, and the Chinese work has to share 
the basement with the Tokyo Associa- 
tion. 
The 


climax 


number of students reached its 
last year. From this year on 
there will be a decrease. The last 
census reports there are a little over 
ten thousand now in Tokyo. This 
number will have to come down yet, for 
the plain reason that schools providing 
western education are rapidly develop- 
ing and increasing in China. but it is 
safe to say for the next fifteen years 
there will be no less than five thousand 
students of the Celestial Empire in the 
capital of the land of the Rising Sun. 
It may seem rather bold to make a 
prediction like this, but it is based on 
sound facts. There is such a large and 
urgent demand for western education in 
China that the new educational 
tem at home cannot supply even a tenth 
part of it. “Well, go abroad and get 
it,” is heard from every side. “But 
where will they go?” America? Eng- 
land? Germany? No, they are only 
for the favored few. It is not because 
Chinese students do not think it wise 
to go, but because they have great diffi- 
culties before them. First of all is the 
language. Five years of hard study 
will hardly enable them to follow what 
their American or German teachers have 
to say. Secondly, it is so expensive. 
Lastly, after they have got their college 


sys- 
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education from these lands, they have 
to cut it up, chew it and thoroughly 
digest it before they can use it for the 
reconstruction and remodeling of the 
social, political, educational and _ relig- 
ious life of China. Now, right at their 
door, almost within a stone’s throw, is 
Japan, whose literature and philosophy, 
customs and manners have in a large 
measure been borrowed from China. 
Japan has gathered from the countries 
of the world the best they have to give, 
and with a wonderful ability has adapted 
herself to things foreign, and already 
has digested what she has learned from 
abroad and is applying it in the Oriental 
way. A Chinese student after six 
months’ study can fairly read and write 
Japanese, and with a twelvemonth or 
one and a half year’s work can com- 
fortably sit down at the feet of a Jap- 
anese instructor. Two hundred dollars, 
gold, will carry him through his aca- 
demic year, with a surplus that  per- 
haps allows him to spend his vacation 
at a sea-shore summer resort. 

In conclusion, let me sum up. The 
presence of the large number of Chinese 
students in Tokyo furnishes the open- 
ing for the capture of China for the 
Kingdom of God: the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association holds 
the key to the whole situation, and now 
is the time to open the door. Whether 
or not you should reinforce the workers 
on the field or back up their resources 
and strengthen their hands, that I leave 
for you to confer about with our Gen- 
eral, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Is Islam Wavering, and Shall We Press the Advantage? 
By S. M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S. 


|‘ the dreary annals of Mohammedan 
rulers throughout the past centuries 
there is little else than an account of 
wars and the succession of dynasties, 
but ever since the Wahabi Revival, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and the disintegration of Mohammedan 
thought through Persian and Indian 
philosophy, Islam is becoming conscious 
of its strength and of its weakness. 





Pan-Islamism, of which one hears so 
much at present, is simply the manifesta- 
tion of this intellectual awakening on 
the part of Mohammedans everywhere. 
The mass of Mohammedans who do not 
think and are full of fanatical zeal for 
their religion and their prophet can 
swallow in perfect faith such accounts 
of their religion as appear in the Con- 
stantinople press. A leading article in 
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the “Servet,” an illustrated paper with 
two daily editions, recently spoke of the 
Mohammedan world in these terms: 

“From the advent of the glorious 
faith of Islam to the present time, now 
more than 1,300 years, it has advanced, 
till now the adherents of this saving 
faith number 400,000,000, or more than 
a fourth of the entire population of the 
globe, and, please God, in a few 
centuries its enlightening power will 
have penetrated to the darkest places 
and the most oppressed peoples of the 
habitable world; for Mohammedan 
justice and clemency is not only a di- 
vine blessing to those who are up- 
lifted by this noble faith, but has also 
been an asylum and peaceful refuge for 
adherents to other faiths and religions, 
so that very many belonging to non- 
Islamic religions, when unable longer 
to endure the pressure and interference 
of those various governments professing 
their own faith, to which they were sub- 
ject, have, by troops, migrated to Mo- 
hammedan cities, and found safety and 
subsistence. 

“As regards the whole human race, 
works of justice and equity have their 
origin in the holy laws and command- 
ments contained in the glorious Koran, 
the foundation of Islam, and it is plain 
that on these rest the blessedness of all 
true believers in one God, in both 
worlds, and also the material welfare of 
the non-Mussulman nations and _ peo- 
ples.” 

But Mohammedans who live in the 
free atmosphere of thought under Chris- 
tian rule in Algiers, Egypt and India 
do not agree with this estimate of their 
own faith and its future. At the 
Criterion Restaurant, in London, in 
July, 1906, Mustapha Pasha Kamil, of 
Egypt, spoke on the future of Islam, 
and said: “O physicians, the patient is 
in a critical state, and delay spells 
death. The malady of the Moslem na- 
tions is twofold. Our decline and fall 
and present degradation is living proof.” 

The pilgrims who come from every 
part of the Moslem world and gather 
around the Kaaba have for many de- 
cades told the same story of how Islam 
was losing ground, not only politically, 
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but spiritually, throughout the world. 
It cannot have been a surprise, there- 
fore, to Moslems, although it was to 
Christians, to hear of a secret con- 
ference which was held at Mecca in 
1899 for fourteen successive days by 
twenty-three leading Moslems from 
every nation under heaven to discuss 
the reasons for the decay of Islam and 
the means by which such decay could 
be arrested, and new life given to the 
old faith. The little book which gives 
the minutes of this important gathering 
was recently published, has already 
reached the second edition, and is very 
interesting reading. It gives the Mo- 
hammedan explanations for the failure 
of Islam, and shows on every page that 
the common idea which obtains among 
Christians that Islam is impregnable 
and defiant is not correct. Islam is be- 
ginning to waver. The chairman of this 
Mecca conference says, in his inaugural 
address, that the question of the de- 
cadence of Islam is an old one, and 
that they now are met together “to con- 
sider the seat of the disease, the acci- 
dents that attend it, its root, and the 
means to apply the remedy.” Need- 
less to say, the doctors disagree in re- 
gard to the remedy, although they all 
agreed that there were no less than 
fifty-eight reasons for the dangerous 
condition of the patient. Among those 
given were: the doctrine of fatalism, 
ascetic practices, the opposition of sci- 
ence, rejection of religious liberty, Ot- 
toman rule, neglected education and in- 
activity due to hopelessness of the cause. 

There is no doubt that Islam is a 
hopeless cause when it stands face to 
face with an open Bible and modern 
Christian civilization. Every attempt to 
resuscitate the system by rationalizing 
its book and by clever apologies for its 
ethics must end in defeat. It is im- 
possible to put the new wine into the 
old wine skins without bursting them, 
and the new patch on the old garment 
in Egypt and in India has only made 
the rent worse. 

News has just come that a second 
conference, similar to the Mecca con- 
ference, was held in the Grand Conti- 
nental Hotel, of Cairo, at the beginning 
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of November last. A learned Moslem 
from Russia seems to have been the 
leader. The subject of his address was 
“The Causes of the Decay of Islam,” 
and the object of the meeting was to 
stir up Moslems to hold a Pan-Islamic 
conference somewhere, most likely in 
Egypt, to consider the cause for the 
loss of Moslem influence and power in 
the world. A committee was appointed 
to consider the matter, and a meeting 
of that committee was held a week later, 
at which there were hot discussions, and 
the effort was made to strengthen the 
committee by enlarging it. It was 
finally concluded to allow the committee 
to add to its membership as it pleased, 
as long as they succeeded on calling a 
general conference. 

What will come of these movements 
is, of course, uncertain, but the very 
fact that Moslems are discussing the 
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evident weakness of their faith and its 
failure to grip the hearts of its fol- 
lowers is a sign of promise for the 
work of missions. With nearly three- 
fourths of the Mohammedan world un- 
der Christian rule, and Turkey building 
a railroad to Mecca, which will forever 
deprive it of isolation, with the uncer- 
tainty of Ottoman rule and the present 
crisis in Morocco and Persia, the whole 
horizon is lurid with the coming dawn 
of the Sun of Righteousness. It is day- 
break everywhere, even in the Moham- 
medan world. Never before was the 
call of God’s providence so clear to 
evangelize these millions. When the 
line of the enemy begins to waver at 
its very center it is time to call up the 
reserves and win the day. The time 
has come for qualified volunteers to 
press out to all the mission stations in 
Moslem lands. 


The Bible Study Normal Class 
By Lucius Hopkins Miller 


HAT normal classes are necessary 
T to the proper conduct and de- 
velopment of the devotional Bible study 
work carried on by student leaders in 
our colleges, no one who knows will 
dispute. They are necessary in order 
to heighten the feeling of unity among 
the leaders, to enable each one to benefit 
by the study and experience of the 
others, to generate the spirit that comes 
out of a common purpose definitely ex- 
pressed and understood, and, lastly, to 
obtain the guidance of an older man of 
larger intellectual grasp and wider ex- 
perience. 

The leader of the normal class, be 
he a clergyman, professor, business man, 
or merely an older student, should be 
a man well-trained in biblical study, 
closely in touch with college life, able 
himself to lead a Bible class well, and 
deeply in sympathy with men, espe- 
cially young men. His two functions 
are pedagogical and spiritual, and he 
must be able to fulfil them both. How- 
ever, if it is not possible to get the 
man desired, it would be very profitable 





for the group leaders to meet, choose 
their own chairman, and get what good 
they can from a weekly conference. As 
it is the co-operation of the group lead- 
ers that is most essential to success, this 
scheme should certainly prove useful, 
and is clearly better than a normal 
class led by an unsuitable outsider. 

The number and make-up of the nor- 
mal classes will depend upon the num- 
ber of courses in which there are stu- 
dent-led groups. Certainly, every course 
in which there are two or more leaders 
will be made more effective by means 
of such a class. It is inadvisable, un- 
less unavoidable, to have in the same 
normal class men leading groups in dif- 
ferent courses. Discussions should take 
shape out of the concrete biblical ma- 
terial in hand. This is difficult, if not 
iunpossible, in a mixed group, for the 
class, in that case, is forced back upon 


mere pedagogical and religious gen- 
eralizations, is cut loose from the 


ground and soon vanishes in thin air. 
The normal class meeting should be 
held each week, near, but not too near, the 
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time of meeting of the various groups. 
This will insure preparation on the part 
of the leaders for the normal class it- 
self, whose leader will thus be able to 
avoid his besetting sin of putting down 
a scheme of presentation upon his men, 
and thus also avoid making the class a 
prop for weakness instead of a stimulus 
to strength. That time is best which 
will enable each leader to come to the 
class with a more or less definite scheme 
of presentation for the week’s lesson, 
the result of his own private study, and 
will also leave him a day or two in 
which to assimilate the suggestions of 
the others and to utilize them in the 
final shaping of the material for his 
group meeting. Thus his leading will 
escape narrowness and yet maintain in- 
dividuality. The leader who tries to 
lead his class without this normal class 
co-operation will certainly lessen his 
efficiency, and may run dry entirely. 
On the other hand, the leader who de- 
pends wholly upon the normal class for 
his ideas will come to a speedy end. 
The subject matter of the normal 
class hour should include devotional ex- 
ercises aimed to promote esprit de corps 
of the leaders, as well as to give them 


opportunity for religious self-expres- 
sion. It should include also reports 
upon the condition of the groups repre- 
sented and suggestions for the better- 
ment of enrolment, attendance and class 
method. Several minutes each week 
might very profitably be spent merely 
in comparing and suggesting methods, 
but the bulk of the hour should or- 
dinarily consist of suggestions concern- 
ing the biblical passages for the week, 
contributed chiefly by the group leaders 
themselves out of their own private 
study. The normal class leader should 
guide these suggestions, illuminating and 
connecting them, and finally concluding 
them by centering the attention of all 
upon one great truth of the lesson, thus 
leading up to a closing devotional pe- 
riod. Difficulties of interpretation, of 
doctrine, of life, all have their place 
here, and general college problems, in 
such an atmosphere, may be seen in 
quite a new light and the Bible group 
made to bear in upon the life of the 
college in a very practical way. Above 
all, the normal class should be a place 
from which the men may go away each 
week feeling that they have met God 
face to face. 


iA Call from Korea—Nineteen Men and Six Women Wanted 


ISSLONARY work in Korea is ad- 
vancing rapidly. Even now the 
present force is inadequate to supervise 
it. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has authorized the Korea mis- 
sionaries now in this country to find 
the men and women needed and money 
to send them out and equip them. Two 
physicians, six men and three women 
for educational work and eleven men 
and three women for general evangelistic 
work are called for at once. 

Korea is worthy of the best that the 
Church at home can give. She has lost 
her political independence. but there 
is a race of twelve millions of peo- 
ple, with intellectual and spiritual acu- 
men, who are pleading to be taught, 
and to the churches of America, which 
have been sending missionaries to Korea 


since 1884, is given the privilege of an- 
swering her cry. 

The spiritual revival within the Korean 
Church which began a year ago has pro- 
duced such ethical results in transform- 
ing the lives of thousands of professing 
Christians that the effect has been felt 
among the non-Christians. Into the 
churches have come tens of thousands 
of new worshippers, and the one thou- 
sand church buildings which dot the 
land are too few. The Presbyterian 
mission reports 139 new groups of wor- 
shippers during the past year, and these 
have all sprung up because of the 
evangelizing work of the native Chris- 
tians, increasing the places of worship 
from 628 to 767. 

Thousands have come to classes for 
Bible study, lasting several days each, 
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which have been held all over NKorea. 
Classes for men, lasting two weeks, 
have been attended by from 200 to 
1,200, and as many as 500 women have 
gathered for the same purpose, many 
walking several days to be present. 

Those who are trying to meet the 
educational demands are overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of the work. Dur- 
ing the past year primary schools under 
this mission multiplied from 208 to 344. 
and the pupils from 4,356 to 7,504. 
These are all taught by Koreans, though 
competent teachers are scarce. A half 
dozen academies demand all the Ameri- 
can teachers on the field, and more are 
needed. The school follows the church, 
and so the schools are full of boys and 
girls from Christian homes. 

In view of the crisis the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions has made 
the call for two physicians, nine teach- 


ers (six men and three women) and 
fourteen evangelists (eleven men and 
three women). 

Missionaries are not needed tor 
pioneer work in unexplored fields. The 


natives do the pioneer work; the mis- 
sionaries have more than they can do 
io care for a Christian constituency. 
Only those who want to spend their 
lives where the world has great need 
for them, and who want to know to the 
fullest extent the joy of service, should 
stop to consider this opportunity in 
Korea. The work is hard, the hours 
many and the salary small. This is 
not a field for those who expect 
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large financial returns for little labor. 

Those who dream that a preacher’s 
chief work is to spend six days writing 
beautiful sermons to deliver on the 
seventh day are not needed in Korea. 
The preacher will find himself superin- 
tendent of a parish comprising one 
thousand or more square miles, in which 
are from twenty to fifty churches, a 
score or more of primary schools to 
supervise, native helpers to direct, and 
other duties that will keep him con- 
stantly on the move. 

The teacher’s labor for the day is not 
done when the scholars leave the school 
buildings. Text-books must be pre- 
pared in a land where a modern educa- 
tion is just beginning, and, in addition 
to regular school work, instruction must 
be given in Bible institutes, for the 
koreans are hungry for the Bible. 

The physician will not find his prac- 
tice exclusively among wealthy people. 
About 10,000 patients will pass each 
year through his hospital, but most of 
them are desperately poor and afflicted 
with all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Finally, we need only those to whom 
Christianity is a vitalizing force. No 
one can teach the power of Christ to 
save from sin who has not felt that 
power. 

If the cry 
of Korea is 
write to Dr. 
Presbyterian 
sions, 
City. 


for help from the people 
a call to you for service, 
Stanley White, Secretary 
3oard of Foreign Mis- 
1560 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ministry to Children 


By Robert G. Boville 


HE National Federation of 
Churches, 82 Bible House, New 
York, through its National Committee 


on Daily Vacation Bible Schools, in- 
augurated this new and _ significant 
movement. 


The Philadelphia committee decided 
to select the populous manufacturing 
district of Kensington for the location 
of four schools 
Episcopal, 


of the 
Baptist, and 


in churches 
Presbyterian, 


Lutheran communions. 
dent staff of twelve 


An earnest stu- 
men and women 


was carefully sought out from Bryn 
Mawr College and the universities 
of Pennsylvania and Bucknell. The 


Evangelistic Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church also decided to open four 
of its tents and buildings for Vacation 
Bible Schools, equipping them from the 
large staff of Princeton students avail- 
able, and adopting the Federation pro- 
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gram. The Baptist City Mission fell 
into line, and three Baptist churches 
and one tent were also opened. The 
student staffs of the various committees 
joined together in the preliminary train- 
ing exercises, as afterwards in the regu- 
lar weekly conferences. Thus, in all, 
twelve church buildings and tents were 
daily opened to children for five morn- 
ings weekly during July and August 
with the same program and meth- 
ods—one hour of Bible instruction and 
music, and one hour of manual work 
and games—and with the same recog- 
nition of the peculiar fitness of wide- 
awake college men and women to win 
and hold the children. 

In these twelve schools 3,868 chil- 
dren were enrolled. Each of these 
children spent thirty hours during July 
and August in Bible study and song, 
and thirty hours in manual work, such 
as hammock making, raffia work, and 
sewing, in which the steady purpose of 
the schools was to produce and de- 
velop Christian character. But that 
was not all the time these children and 
their student friends spent together. In 
the afternoons the school principals or- 
ganized the boys’ games in accessible 
playgrounds, so that justice, fair play, 
and good temper should prevail, the 
games being varied with an occasional 
excursion to the parks. 

In Chicago the Church Federation 
Committee decided to open four schools. 
The college staff of men and women was 
chosen from the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University, after per- 
sonal interviews and conference with the 
university authorities. The total regis- 
tration of children was 919, the program 
being the same as that carried out in 
Philadelphia. 

The National Committee has conse- 
quently had the privilege of assisting in 
the welfare of nineteen Daily Vacation 





Bible Schools, situated in four cities, in 
which 5,903 children were registered 
and 1,722 were in daily average at- 
tendance. Ifonly it prove to be the be- 
ginning of a serious effort to reach the 
children of the great cities with the 
message of Jesus, it will prove a sig- 
nificant beginning, and will make the 
child of America the means of carry- 
ing the message and mind of Jesus 
deeper into the hearts of college men 
and women. 

A statement about National Vacation 
Bible Schools would be incomplete with- 
out due recognition also of the schools 
conducted by. individual churches and 
local Federations. With 45 schools con- 
ducted during the past summer in five 
cities, and over 140 students engaged 
in the work, as the outcome of the 
work of six societies and four churches ; 
with the National Committee in the 
field to extend the movement in the 
large cities, as the most effective form 
of city mission summer work; with 
plans being considered to reach other 
cities, the Daily Vacation Bible School 
may now be considered a permanent 
institution, through which the Christian 
colleges of the land may minister dur- 
ing the midsummer vacation to vast 
multitudes of children in the great cities 
who are as sheep without a shepherd. 

In the summer of 1908 these schools 
will be conducted in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and St. 
Louis. At least one hundred and fifty 
college students will be needed. It is the 
hope of the Federation of Churches that 
many of those offering for this service 
will be able to work without remunera- 
tion, but for those who are not in a posi- 
tion to do so a small honorarium will be 
provided. Persons interested may se- 
cure further information by writing to 
Dr. R. G. Boville, National Director, 
Bible House, New York City. 
















Current Comment 
By George Irving, Editor 


REAT are the blessings of desert 
life. George Adam Smith, in his 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, says of 
Amos that his desert life had trained 
his eye so that “He knew a mirage 
when he saw one * he had no illu- 
Is that not precisely what every 
one needs—the ability to detect intel- 
lectual and spiritual mirages? That 
power will only come to any one of us 
as it came to the shepherd of Tekoa— 
we must get clear sight in the desert 
School of Vigilance. While almost all 
of us are in duty bound to be much 
with men and pressing duties, that does 
not mean that we cannot live in that 
quietness of spirit absolutely essential 
for a deep, far-seeing life. 


SIONS. 





Those of us who are youngest are 
irresistibly attracted by the glamour of 
publicity. We all doubtless have in 
mind one or more conspicuous persons 
whose public service in the past or pres- 
ent attracts wide attention. These men, 
in so far as they have actually served 
their day, have been enabled to do so 
not by the flash in the pan which blinds 
the eyes of the ordinary spectator to 
their real work, but by some labor that 
has for years, perhaps, gone unnoticed 
except by a few discerning souls. The 
abiding work of the world is done in 
quietness and mostly in comparative ob- 
scurity. 

Especially is this true of what we 
have to call, for the sake of convenience, 
distinctly spiritual undertakings. Some- 
times the results may come “with ob- 
servation,” but ever the real cause oper- 
ates in inconspicuous places behind the 
shut door. It seems unnecessary to 
speak of secret prayer, for without that 
rock spring in some solitary glen there 
will be no permanent brook to delight 
the eye of man in the meadows. Every 
one of us needs to be much alone with 
Him in whom are “all our springs.” 


There is ripe wisdom in the old in- 
junction to make haste slowly. The 


temper of our times is well illustrated 
by the motto often seen in offices, “Do 
it Now.” As a matter of fact, there 
are a multitude of good things that no 
one of us should do today, or perhaps 
any day. Stevenson, in his essay, “A 
Plea for Idlers,” which every hurried 
person should read, speaks of the 
pestilent fellow who goes among us in 
a “contraction of his whole nervous 
system.” Recently, in a Southern hotel, 
one of the colored waiters gave a 
ludicrous illustration of the failure of 
mere hurry, when, under the influence 
of a particularly strong financial stimu- 
lus, and wishing to show new zeal, he 
went through a rather grotesque “‘sta- 
tionary run,” and seemed satisfied at 
seeing his feet go through the move- 
ments of speed. The Christian should 
never be rushed to death. While many 
duties press on every hand, we are only 
responsible for what we are given 
strength to do well. God rules the 
world, and we are to do His kind bid- 
ding. Ly doing, in calm dependence 
upon Him, each task He gives us, we 
will dwell more and more in “the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding,” 
which should be the native air of a 
Christian. 

The wide range of study necessary 
for an adequate knowledge of the work 
of missions is clearly suggested by Dr. 
James L. Barton’s pamphlet: “What is 
involved in Mission Study?” recently 
issued by the Volunteer Movement. Dr. 
Barton shows his knowledge of actual 
conditions when he says that “the gen- 
eral impression has prevailed in the 
past, and undoubtedly prevails still in 
many quarters, that the study of foreign 
missions is adapted to children who are 
interested in the strange, romantic and 
pietistic, but that it does not contain 
matter important enough to attract the 
strong mind.” To many, the study of 
missions means anything but a knowl- 
edge of geography, laws and govern- 
ments, medical conditions, poverty and 
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wealth, and the other subjects suggested 
in this admirable pamphlet, which 
should be read by everyone who would 
know the scope of this study. 


While departments are being multi- 
plied so rapidly in our institutions, one 
feels like putting in a plea for the en- 
dowment of a chair, especially in our 
normal schools, to cultivate right tastes 
and habits in reading. How many of 
us have ever had a more favorable in- 
troduction to Shakespeare than the 
scraps thrown to us for dissection in 
what is called the study of English? 
When some day, through kind fortune 
or the offices of a friend, we saw that 
the immortal classics really live, we 
were both delighted and surprised. If 
it is true that the great bulk of our 
general reading must be done before we 
are twenty-five, many of us must face 
the fact that we have forever lost in- 
valuable time partly, at least, be- 
cause no one ever guided our choice of 
books. While it is most natural and 
proper that we should in our early years 


sate our appetites on the many good 
red Indian and fairy princess tales, it is 
possible, in most cases as early as 
adolescence, to start forming a taste 
for healthy and abiding literature. Let 
us watch the character of our leisure 
reading. 


Honesty is not the best policy. It is 
not a policy at all, but a_ principle 
eternal with God. Try to make rectitude 
a scheme for getting along and it ceases 
to exist. But even adopted as a method 
of business, so-called honesty is by no 
means always successful. All discussion 
of whether honesty pays is wide of the 
mark. The question of return has noth- 
ing to do with conduct. While every one 
who is familiar with life knows that every 
thought and act has its reward in kind, 
still such returns should be no part of 
the motive for unfailing adherence to 
right. Think of Livingstone, of whose 
“absolute trustworthiness in the most 
trivial details’ Donald Fraser speaks— 
think of him looking for reward for his 
integrity. 


Contributed to Missions by American and Canadian Students 
During 1906-1907 


HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada for the academic year 1906-’07, gathered by the Student Volun- 


teer Movement, show that $107,952.94 were contributed for missions. 


increase of $20,954.99 over last year. 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS 


20 
a S 
$8) s¥i ss fe 
INsTITUTIONS 42 | 45 | 48 Fs = 
az 3 5 | omg 
33 | 38 28 ao Z 
SS | oe BO was 
Co-educational 339 306 181 | $4,675.76 $23,215 
Normal....... 292 110 37 125.23 1, 
Medical... .. 164 41 9 30.00 ( 
For Women..... 140 97 72 3.843.10 | 10,950 
For Men........ 137 88 37 8,530.35 16,503 
Theological... . . 134 52 36 11,132.57 6,975 
Preparatory Schools. 121 98 40 4,149.35 7,422. 
Agricultural. ... 67 2: 11 5.00 
Bible and Missionary 
Training...... 31 24 13 175.20 6,801 
Unclassified. .. : 52 43 9 | 485.05 


Totals for 1906-07) 1,477 882 445 | $33,151.61 | $74,801.33 | 107,952 


52,851 . 37 


Totals for 1905-06) 1,437 678 376 = 24,146. 08 


For Foreign 
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607 


470 


* This number is not quite complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1906-07 


INSTITUTIONS! 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass 

Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky... 

Auburn rheological Seminary, Auburn, N. ¥ 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn 

Bessie Tift College, Forsythe, Ga 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa . 

Carleton Coilege, Northtield, Minn 


Christian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South Nyack, N.\ 


Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa... 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa 

Cotner University, Bethany, Neb 

Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio........ 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J 

Due West Female College, Due West, S. C 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn... 

Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill 

General Theological Seminary, New York 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ill. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa... 

Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio 

Houghton Seminary, Houghton, a 

Industrial Institute and College, C: lumbus, Miss 

lowa College, Grinnell, lowa..... 7 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio.. 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn....... 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa ; da iechainctied we alicia ieee 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Stz aunton, Va... ene 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill.. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan... aac wit 
Memphis Conference Female Institute, Jackson, Tenn. 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa 

Mills College, Mills College, Cal...... 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, “Wis. . 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 
Mt. Morris College, Mt. Morris, il 


Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, IR nce caccwauicwacane 


Northwestern College, ~~ - verville, Ill.. 
Northwestern University, 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. eunwes 

Pomona College, Claremont, | RS 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. Chae 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Simpson College, Indianola, fowa... 

Southern Baptist Theological Seming ry, . Louisville, Ky. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. . 

spacwe University, Syracuse, N. Y. : 
exas Holiness University, Peniel, Texas.. 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa...... f 

The Misses Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, 'N. Y. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York.. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, _ SAeetesten 

University of North Carolina, oo" 3 st ae 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa pe ane 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vv Va tees oo pace aide eebaaane 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Victoria College, Toronto, Ont........ 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. . 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. : 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio... 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo 


Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.. cchakeurrosien 


Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio 


Yale University, New Haven, MN 5 31-4 Ge Gas atpleraabaa ousbamae alae 


vanston, lil. iakiaiieisie pee 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, ‘Ohio..... ange 
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Given by 


Students 
$385.00 
173.91 
335 00 
350.83 
1,236.79 
87.37 
400.00 
540.00 
256 88 
1,416.03 
400 00 
212.50 
339.13 
260.00 
400.00 
474.98 
262.45 
325.00 
196.00 
170.00 
312.00 
586.05 
214.00 
225.00 
1,884.45 
250.00 
260.00 
185.00 
350.00 
305.00 
125.00 
91.19 
928.85 
350.00 
325.00 
430.00 
485.00 
440.00 
180.00 
285.00 
700.00 
290.00 
470.00 
497 .50 
585.00 
1,065.00 
825.00 
465.00 
719.02 
900.00 
1,300.00 
528.20 
314.00 
505.00 
1,758.00 
1,900.00 
462.20 
766.05 
400 .00 
915.00 
345.00 
900.00 
115.00 
1,810.00 
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259.88 
1,540.00 


No. of 
Students 


Contribu- 


uling 


300 


412 


290 


250 


No. of 
Students 
Matricu 

lated 


400 
471 
66 
540 
456 
346 
310 
144 





1 If any institutions, whose contributions for home and foreign missions amounted to $300 or more, have been omitted from the 

list, we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.—-THe Epirors. 
2 In addition, the University of Pennsylvania secured $14,846.00 for a medical | building in Ching. 

# Jn addition, about $4,000.00 was raised for the Yale Mission College in China. 
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Ilartwick Seminary has enrolled prac- 
tically every man in Bible study. 


Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., re- 
ports four groups in Bible study, with 
an enroiment of twenty. 


The Alabama Baptist Colored Uni- 
versity has eight Bible study groups as 
a result of the institute held there last 
school-year. 


Clemson College, South Carolina, re- 
ports 357 men enrolled in fifty Associa- 
tion Bible study classes. There are also 
four normal classes. 


In January, 1907, there were no men 
definitely engaged in Bible study at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. There 
are now fifty-five men enrolled. 


The Tougaloo University Association, 
Tougaloo, Miss., is fitting up a gym- 
nasium, reading and game rooms in the 
basement of one of the dormitories. 


At Cazenovia Seminary, New York, 
the Bible study is being conducted by 
the Association this year instead of by 
the school. The enrolment thus far is 
eighteen. 


At Carthage College, Carthage, IIl., 
nearly every man in the institution is 
a member of the Association. A similar 
report comes from Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, IIl. 


The triennial national convention of 
the Indian Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations met in Calcutta, December 28 
to 31. This convention was largely at- 
tended by students. 


From Clarkson School of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y., comes this gratifying 
report concerning the devotional meet- 
ing: “Our minimum attendance was 
our maximum last year.” 





At the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
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Bible study work is being carried on, 
fifty-five of the ninety men in attendance 
are members of classes. 


At Baker University, Baldwin, Kan- 
sas, as a result of special meetings held 
during the first two months of the col- 
lege year, there were over thirty deci- 
sions for the Christian life. 


The Association at Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, reprinted 
from “Association Men” sufficient Bible 
readings to cover the college vacation, 
and distributed them in neat form, with 
the season’s greeting. 


The offices of the British Student 
Movement, which have been at 22 War- 
wick Lane, in London, from the begin- 
ning of the Movement, were moved, 
December 7, to 93 and 94 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 


The Association at the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, at Xenia, 
Ohio, now has a membership of 160. 
The magazine, “Charities and the Com- 
mons,” is being used as a text-book in 
the Association study classes. 


Daniel A. McGregor, McMaster Uni- 
versity, 05, has gone to India as Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretary. 
He will reach India in time to attend 
the triennial national convention in 
Calcutta. His place of work will be de- 
termined definitely after his arrival. 


As a result of a recent effort to en- 
list the interest of the fraternity men 
at Bucknell University, every chapter 
definitely decided to conduct a Bible 
class as a part of the fraternity life. 
In one chapter, where the work has been 
carried on for several weeks, two classes 
are held. 


Stanford University Association has 
150 men enrolled in Bible classes. This 
is the largest enrolment in the: historv 


lege, Storrs, where, for the first time, of the Association, and is the result of 
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the work of their first secretary on full 
time. I[raternity and athletic men are 
being interested in the Association Bible 
study classes for the first time. 


Up to November 30, West Point re- 
ports nineteen bible study groups, a 
total enrolment of 204, and an average 
attendance of 150. These groups are 
led by twenty-one cadets, who = are 
trained by Lieutenant Fenton in two 
normal classes. The membership is 445, 
an increase of fifty-two over last year. 

The Association at Hamline Uni- 
versity, Minnesota, has started extensive 
work among the men of the shops of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company. 
Once a week, at noon, the men gather 
to hear a simple story from the life of 


Christ, with no argument or exhorta- 
tion. The students are planning to have 


at least six of these classes going before 
the end of the vear. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Association has shown a good 
growth in Bible study work for this 
year, forty men being enrolled to date 
as against none a year ago. The work 
is strong in all departments, especially 
that of personal work. Some of the 
best men in the rapidly growing institu- 
tion are being won to practical forms 
of Christian service. 

One of the December issues of “The 
Texan,” the semi-weekly published by 
the students of the University of Texas, 
was made an Association edition, with 
special reference to the Ruston Con- 
ference, the Washington Convention and 
student Bible study work. The “Var- 
sity Voice,” of Mississippi University, 
also devotes one issue largely to an an- 
nouncement of the Ruston Conference. 





Rev. Sanford B. Kurtz, a missionary 
of the United Brethren Church in the 
Philippines, writes of an _ interesting 
evangelistic campaign which the mis- 
sionaries of his station have planned for 
his field. Some of their best young 
Christians have been brought together 
for a training of six weeks, and are 
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now being sent out by twos to the towns 
and villages to engage in evangelistic 
work. 


One feature of the fall campaign con- 
ducted by the Association at Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
was the sending of a copy of the As- 
sociation handbook to the county su- 
perintendents of education, together 
with a reading notice for insertion in 
the county papers on the advisability of 
the new students getting in touch with 
the Association in the institution which 
they enter. 


At Yale, early in the year, about 
fifteen freshmen were formed in a group 
to be the nucleus of the Christian ac- 
tivity in the class. This group is led 
by an upper classman. Its object is pre- 


eminently to present the claims of 
Christ upon their lives. Problems of 
the freshman year are discussed, and 


personal work usually occupies a con- 
spicuous part. This plan has proved 
very successful. 


C. V. Hibbard, who has served as 
student secretary of Tokyo, Japan, dur- 
ing the past five years, returned to 
America on furlough, arriving Decem- 
ber 12. He will spend about a year in 
study and rest and in visiting Associa- 
tions. Upon his return to the foreign 
field, it is expected that Mr. Hibbard 
will devote his attention to Young 
Men’s Christian Association work among 
the Japanese in Manchuria. 

The Association at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, has organized 
several Sunday schools in the vicinity 
of Charlottesville, and aids in conduct- 
ing several in the city itself. These out- 
lying missions and Sunday schools are 
led by students. Assistance is given 
the city Sunday schools by supplying 
the classes with student leaders. Speak- 
ers are provided also for the young 
people’s societies of the several churches. 


Cornell reports, to December 1, 
twenty-nine groups in Bible study, with 
an enrolment of 448, the average at- 
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tendance being 300. There are seven 
mission study classes, with an enrolment 
of forty. The total membership of the 
Association is 366, an increase of 166 
over last year. Through the deputa- 
tion department, a vigorous effort is 
being made to carry the influence of the 
Cornell Association to the surrounding 
communities. 


At Peking University, China, the 
volunteer band now numbers 126 mem- 
bers; about sixty of these were engaged 
last summer in evangelistic work. They 
were appointed by the presiding elders 
of the churches to assist the pastors 
in the various stations in the country, 
their expenses being paid out of the stu- 
dent volunteer fund, which is  con- 
tributed especially for this purpose by 
friends in China and the United States. 
The first student volunteer band in 
China was organized at Peking Uni- 
versity. 


At the University of Maine, Orono, 
much interest has been shown in the 
Bible study classes, and to date over 
325 have enrolled. Eight of the nine 
fraternity houses have formed classes 
and, of the 325 enrolled, 168 are 
fraternity men. besides, there are ten 
classes in Orono, two in Oak Hall, one 
in Stillwater and two at the Mt. Vernon 
House, making a total of twenty-three 
classes. Eight leaders of these classes 
hold prominent positions in the uni- 
versity activities and four have faculty 
positions. 


On October 22 the Pomona College 
Association conducted a memorable 
mission study rally. President John 
Willis Baer, of Occidental College, gave 
a strong address on the study of mis- 
sions to practically the entire student 
body and a generous sprinkling of citi- 
zens of the college community. At the 
close of the address about sixty stu- 
dents were enrolled in mission study 
classes for the year, and since that time 
others have been added. The Bible 
study work is particularly strong this 
year, a good class.among athletic men 
having just been organized. 


At the Pennsylvania State College 
there are now more Association mem- 
bers in the freshman class than were 
in the entire Association two years ago. 
The total enrolment is nearly 400. Six 
of the fraternities are starting Bible 
classes, using, as a text, Speer’s “The 
Man Christ Jesus.” The enrolment of 
the three-months’ agricultural students 
has been the largest in the Association 
history. Thirty-seven out of seventy- 
one handed in their names at a special 
meeting for these students. This num- 
her included every one present. 


At Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, out 
of 123 men students, 115 are members 
of the Association and sixty-six are en- 
rolled in mission study. Of the total 
enrolment of students, numbering 225, 
there are 117 enrolled in mission study 
and, in addition, six members of the 
faculty and fifty townspeople, bringing 
the total mission study enrolment to 
173. The class is led by Professor C. 
T. Paul, formerly of Nanking Christian 
College, China. This mission study en- 
rolment is in addition to a class on mis- 
sions in the college curriculum. 


The evangelistic campaign conducted 
by A. J. Elliott at the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College this fall stirred the 
whole institution. As a result of a sys- 
tematic canvass of the dormitories, there 
was an attendance of from 150 to 300 
at each of the four meetings. Thirty- 
eight men decided for the Christian life, 
and the religious life of the whole in- 
stitution was deepened. A Bible study 
campaign was immediately started, and 
nearly one hundred students agreed to 
take up a daily course, although having 
eight hours a day of recitations. 


The University of Toronto Associa- 
tion is engaged in a thorough canvass 
of the student body for funds for the 
erection of an adequate Association 
building. Despite the fact that, under 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the 
churches have engaged to treble last 
year’s missionary contribution, it is con- 
fidently expected that the building move- 
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ment of the students will receive the 
complete support of the Christian people 
of the city. Recent additions to the 
volunteer band of the University bring 
the number of volunteers to 125. 


After fifteen years of service as the 
successful general secretary of the Mo- 
bile, Ala.. Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, A. C. Harte, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, ‘92, has been able to fulfill his 
missionary purpose as a student volun- 


teer. He expects to devote his life to 
establishing and promoting a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Jeru- 


salem, and will also help to develop 
work among young men in other parts 
of the Levant. During the next nine 
months he will give attention to the 
Associations of Ceylon, in view of the 
necessary absence of the general secre- 
tary of the Colombo Association in this 





country. Mr. Harte sailed from New 
York November 27. 

The success of the Florida student 
conference last winter was so marked 
that another conference has been ar- 
ranged for this vear. The meetings 


will be held at John B. Stetson, Jr., 
University, at DeLand, January 16-19. 
The discussion of the methods and prin- 
ciples of Bible and mission study will 
be one of the main features of the con- 
ference. Those who will take part in 
the programme include: Dr. Andrew 
Sledd, president of the State University 
of Florida, Gainesville: Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley, president of John B. Stetson, Jr., 
University; Clayton S. Cooper, bibie 


study secretary of the International 
Committee, and W. D. Weatherford, 
student secretary of the International 


Committee. A special session will be 
held for all professors present. 


The foreign work of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations has again been 
placed under obligation to the North 
American Student Movement by the 
transfer of C. D. Hurrey from the 
Western student field to work in South 
America. Mr. Hurrey has for a num- 


ber of years served the Western col- 
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leges as student secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee with great efficiency. 
He has been appointed by the Foreign 
Department to supervise and develop the 


Young Men's Christian Association 
work in South America. He and Mrs. 
Hurrey sailed for England December 


24. He will be one of the American 
fraternal delegates to the Student Vol- 
unteer Convention of the British Stu- 
dent Movement at Liverpool, will spend 
several months in the study of Spanish 
in Spain, and in the late spring will go 
to Argentina. He will make his head- 
quarters at buenos Aires. 


In the death of Prof. John W. Decker, 
of the Ohio State University, the Stu- 
dent Associations and the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement lose a good friend 
and one of the most active workers. On 
graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin, he became a member of the 
teaching staff of his Alma Mater, re- 
maining there until he became a pro- 
fessor in the State University of Ohio 
in 189. In both universities he was 
active in his support of the Associations, 
and was especially interested in_ pro- 
moting Bible and mission study. He 
was a successful leader of classes in 
each department. He gave much time 
to the management of the Association. 
His efforts were always directed to- 
wards making the work permanent. As 
a “hindered” student volunteer, he saw 
that his responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world did not end when he 
found he could not go abroad, but he 
gave himself for the work at home, and 
there are men on the mission field to- 
day who are there because John W. 
Decker was true to the spirit of the 
Declaration. oie 

A new international journal for stu- 
dents has just appeared under the 
editorship of John R. Mott. The 
periodical is issued quarterly, and_ is 
called “The Student World.” The first 
number is an attractive book of forty 
pages. The longest article is a study 
of the “Chinese Student Migration to 
Tokyo,” by Mr. Mott. This article 
deals fully with this novel phenomenon 
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from the point of view of the Christian 
opportunity. The article is illustrated, 
and has a hitherto unpublished map 
showing the provinces of China from 
which these students come. Another 
illustrated article is that by Baron 
Nicolay on “The Students of Russia.” 
The other contributors are Dr. Fries, of 
Sweden; Dr. Adriani, of Holland; 
Bishop Honda, of Japan, Bishop Roots, 
of China, and Robert P. Wilder, of 
Great Britain. The periodical has also 
an interesting section giving news items 
relating to Christian work among stu- 
dents in all parts of the world. Edito- 
rials and book reviews give added 
variety. “The Student World” is the 
official periodical of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The sub- 
scription price is 25 cents per year. Or- 
ders for subscriptions will be received 
at the office of the Federation, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
China Awake 


O* the many national transforma- 

tions which are taking place be- 
fore the world’s gaze today, none is 
so spectacular or rapid or important as 
that in China. A more timely topic 
for a missionary meeting this year 
could hardly be suggested than “China 
Awake.” 

As a background for the presentation 
of the new conditions, an address may 
be given on the Old China. For this, 
material will be found in a chapter un- 
der this heading in Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith’s new book, “China and America 
Today”; in S. Wells Williams’ “The 
Middle Kingdom” (2 vols., price $9.00), 
and in Beach’s “Dawn on the Hills 
of T’ang” (price 50 cents). Only 
those features should be described which 
will throw into strong relief the new 
developments in China. For example, 
the old form of government, the old 
educational system, the antiquated meth- 
ods of agriculture, the backwardness of 
manufacture, the small volume of trade, 
the absence of post offices, of newspa- 


pers, of an efficient navy or army or 
police, the social abuses, the con- 
servatism, the self-sufficiency, the hos- 
tility to foreigners, may be referred to 
in brief outline. 

Another address may then be pre- 
sented, indicating the progress of the 
past five years. For this the following 
books and pamphlets may be consulted: 
“Dawn on the Hills of T'ang” (last 
chapter) ; “China and America Today” ; 
Smith’s “Uplift of China” (price 50 
cents); Martin’s “The Awakening of 
China” (price $3.18) ; Marshall Broom- 
hall’s “The Chinese Empire; a General 
and Missionary Survey” (price $1.85) ; 
“China and the Gospel”—the illustrated 
report of the China Inland Mission for 
1907—(price 25 cents); Hon. J. W. 
Foster’s “Present Conditions in China” 
(price 10 cents); Bishop Bashford’s 
“The Awakening of China” (price 5 
cents). Material, fresh and_ reliable, 
may also be had in recent issues of 
missionary magazines, especially the 
“Church Missionary Review,” Septem- 
ber, 1907, and the “Missionary Review 
of the World” for late months. Secuiar 
papers and magazines should also be 
consulted. 

It should also be pointed out that 
these remarkable advances carry an im- 
portant commercial and political signifi- 
cance for North America. In this con- 
nection the treatment of China by the 
United States in past years should be 
briefly reviewed. America’s timely as- 
sistance at certain critical times and her 
short-sighted and cowardly injustice at 
others are well summarized in “China 
and America Today.” 

The leader of the meeting should 
treat the closing topic: “The New China 
and Christianity.” Information will be 
found in the books, pamphlets and mag- 
azines referred to above. See especially 
articles in the “Church Missionary Re- 
view,” August, 1307; “Service,” 1907; 
“Baptist Missionary Magazine,” July, 
1907. Reference should be made to the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference and 
the great meeting called to discuss the 
awakening of China in the Royal AI- 
bert Hall, London, in October. For 
an account of the latter meeting, see es- 
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pecially “The Missionary Herald,” De- 
cember, 1907, and “China’s Millions,” 
December, 1907. The unmatched op- 
portunity of the next decade, afforded 
by China’s new attitude towards the re- 
ligion of Christ and by her present 
plastic condition—soon to become rigid— 
should be presented as a challenge to 
the Christian students of North Amer- 
ica for study and prayer and the offer- 
ing of life that Christ may have His 
rightful place in the New China. 

It would be unfortunate if the interest 
of the meeting would not be crystallized 
into definite convictions and decisions. 
It would be appropriate at the close to 
enroll those present into classes (to be 
augmented later) for an eight or ten 
weeks’ study of China. 

A map of the Chinese Empire should 
be on the wall during the meeting. 


Reviews 
Phillips Brooks. By Alexander V. G. 

Allen. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $2.50 net. 

Another has been added to the all too 
small number of great short biographies. 
Dr. Allen, who is the author of the 
three-volume life of Bishop Brooks, has 
succeeded admirably in giving in this 
one volume a complete and delight- 
fully intimate life story of one of the 
most potent personalities that America 
has produced. Every one _ perplexed 
about the central facts of our religion 
or who is considering the question of 
his vocation, should read every page 
of this book. The way in which this 
great pastor and preacher was led to 
enter the ministry, apparently by his 
failure as a teacher, will give food for 
reflection to those who want some 
mysterious call. In reading this volume, 
one is conscious of meeting an unaf- 
fected and pre-eminently sincere person 
of great gifts and deep piety. The 


reader who finishes this life without re- 
solving to “close up the ranks and fight 
hard” must be an unimpressionable per- 
son indeed, 
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The Creed of Jesus and Other Sermons. 
By Henry Sloane Coffin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
The sermon which gives its name to 

this first volume by Dr. Coffin was 

preached to the graduating class of Yale 

Divinity School last spring. In the 

first sermon especially there is abundant 

food for earnest reflection for every 
one who is thinking of entering the 

Christian ministry. Every one of these 

twelve sermons is fresh and vigorous, 

without any straining after originality. 

Especially valuable to students are the 

two entitled “Our Limitations” and 

“Heaven’s Door Through the Usual.” 


The Conquest of the Cross in China. By 
Jacob Speicher. Fleming H. Revell, 
1907. $1.50. 

This bright yellow colored book is 
not on the yellow peril, but on the Yel- 
low Opportunity, and adds one more 
volume to the recent number of inter- 
esting books on China. The contents 
of the volume were first delivered as 
lectures to the students of the Colgate 
and Rochester universities. The earlier 
part of the book treats of the charac- 
teristics of the Chinese people and the 
missionary opportunities in their land. 
The problem of the Chinese local church 
is carefully treated, and the missionary 
methods employed in South China are 
set forth with keen judgment and more 
than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Speicher has the true insight of 
a journalist. He has lived in China 
long enough to know it thoroughly, and 
has, moreover, a good literary. style. 
One of the most striking illustrations 
in the book is a chart showing the 
growth of the churches and missions 
of the Kit-yang field. It sets before 
the eye the geometrical progression of 
the Christian conquest, and is a telling 
proof of the vigor of the Chinese na- 
tive churches. Although devoted par- 
ticularly to the discussion of Baptist 
missions, it is a book well worth adding 
to any missionary library, and describes 
things as they are in the life of a mis- 
sionary. 








